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Among the many cults of the goddess Juno, one important one was peculiar to thecity of Rome 
alone. Juno Moneta, 'Juno who warns', had a temple on the Capitoline Hill. The origins of this cult 
are obscure, and were so even to educated Romans of the late Republic. Various stories of 
'warnings' supposedly given by Juno to the Roman people were told to explain it: the story, for 
instance, of how the Gauls were prevented from seizing the Capitoline hill whenthey invaded 
Romein 390 B.C. by the timely intervention of Juno's sacred geese. 

All very interesting, but what does Juno who warns have to do with the history of money? Asingle 
passage in Livy gives the answer, or part of it: he happens to mention a place (on the Capitoline 
hill) where 'the temple and mint of Moneta now are'. So the mint of Rome in the late republic was 
attached to the temple of the goddess. The temple of Juno Moneta was per- haps not as odd a 
location for a mint as it might initially seem. We learn, for example, from the texts of the Roman 
land-surveyors that one standard measure wasth e monetalis pes, "a monetan foot". Clearly 
weights and measures were Juno Moneta's domain. 

The important point from the point of view of the history of "money" is linguistic. The word 
Moneta appears by the late Republic to have been extended from the goddess Juno Moneta to the 
mint sited beside her temple. I n45 B.C. the magistrate T. Carisius commemorated the association 
by placing the head of Juno Moneta on the obverse of an issue of his silver denarii, while 
depicting on the reverse a set of minting tools. By the early empire moneta was becoming the word for 
both the dies used in the mint and ultimately the coins so produced. By this round- about route 
the Romans invented the word we use for money today. But they did not, of course, invent money, 
nor even coins. 


The Origins of Money 

Money has existed asfar back as written documents allow us to see. In the late third millennium B.C. 
cuneiform and other texts record the use of both grain and weighed amounts of silver to make 
payments. This latter method remained an important part of the monetary system in the Near East 
and Egypt at least until the arrival of Alexander theGreat. Weighed amountsof precious metals also 
formed the basis of the monetary revolution that happened almost simultaneously in China and 
western Asia MinorinthelateseventhcenturyB.c. Herodotus famously stated that "the Lydians were 
the first people we know to have struck and used coinage of silver and gold." 

He is almost correct. The earliest coins were in fact madefrom electrum, an alloy of gold and silver but, 
on the evidence of their findspots, do seem to belong to this part of the world. The earliest known 
hoard of such coins (and thus the earliest known coin hoard) was found buried in a small pot during 
the British Museum's excavations of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus in 1904-5. Containing 19 
coins it had been buried alongside another 74 coins in the foundations of the temple in about 
600 B.C. Although irregular in size and shape, these early electrum coins were minted according to 
a strict weight standard, in denominations ranging from 1 stater (weighing about 14.1g)downto 
l/96th stater (about 0.15g). 

The first gold and silver coins also came from this area. The evidence of coin hoards points towards 
a date of just after 550 BCfor their beginning. Modem scholars initially ascribed these coins, partly 
on the basis of this date, and partly on the basis of his legendary wealth, to the Lydian king Croesus. 
The types of both gold and silver are the same: the forepart of a lion facing theforepart of a bull. 



Within a generation the concept of coinage had reached the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
mainland. From here it would spread to the rest of the western world as the major monetary form 
until the 20th century. 

The contributionsof Greeceand Rometothe history of money feature prominently in the new HSBC 
Money Gallery at the British Museum. The gallery charts the history of Money from its varied 
origins in different periods around the world down to its electronic manifestations today. The 
resulting display, drawn widely from the Museum's unrivalled collections, forms the most 
comprehensive exhibition of monetary history ever attempted. 
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